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representative government is the best for securing justice.
We have also seen that, whether considered in theory or
practice, it is the worst for all other purposes. And here
we find that this last characteristic is a necessary accom
paniment of the first. These various incapacities, which
seem to tell so seriously against the goodness of repre-
sentative government, arc but the inevitable consequences
of its more complete adaptation to its proper work; and,
so understood, are themselves indications that it is the
form of government natural to a more highly-organized
and advanced social state.

We do not expect this consideration to weigh much
with those whom it most concerns. Truths of so abstract
a character find no favour with senates. The metamor-
phosis we have described is not mentioned in Ovid. His-
tory as at present written, makes no comments on it.
There is nothing about it to be found in blue-books and
committee-reports. Neither is it proved by statistics.
Evidently, then, it has but small chance of recognition
by the " practical" legislator. But to the select few who
study the Social Science, properly so called, we commend
this general fact as one of the highest significance. Those
who know something of the general laws of life, and who
perceive that these general laws of life underlie all social
phenomena, will see that this dual change in the character
of advanced governments, involves an answer to the first
of all political questions. They will see that this speciali-
zation in virtue of which an advanced government gains
power to perform one function, while it loses power to
perform others, clearly indicates the true limitations of'
State-duty. They will see that, even leaving out all other
evidence, this fact alone shows conclusively what is the
proper sphere of legislation.